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In some places, as in Cornwall, much of the blown sand is
composed of comminuted sea-shells. In Bermuda and other coral
islands, fine coral sand with comminuted shells has been formed
into dunes by the wind and cemented by rain water, forming
compact rocks.
Deposits of blown sands are by no means always stationary,
and, where changes in the direction of the wind are frequent,
large tracts of land may be overwhelmed with sand and then
cleared again, as at Santon Downham, east of Brandon, where
sand storms or sand floods have at various times swept the country.
At St. Pirian a church which had been smothered for seven centuries
was uncovered in 1835 by the natural removal of the sand by the
wind. The dunes in the Bay of Biscay, where they are not held
by vegetation, travel inland at about 16J- feet per year, and in
Denmark at 3-24 feet per year.
The speed with which entire hills will sometimes be shifted
was exemplified during a westerly gale in 1911, when, according
to D. Pennington, a high hill between Freshfield and Ainsda]e,
near Massem's Slack (Lancashire), was bodily moved between
100 and 150 yards. Near the same spot and in the same year
a curious find was made in the hollow of the outer line of slacks
about a mile to the north of Freshfield Perch. Gales having drifted
away the sea face of a long sand hill, on the landward side of the
hollow the remains of seven wrecks of wooden vessels, apparently
from 200 to 250 tons, were exposed to view; two days later all
but one were buried in the sand.
When fixed by vegetation, sand hills have, on many coasts,
a high value as natural protectors of low-lying lands from inundation
by the sea.
The deposits of fine detritus occurring in different parts of the
world, and designated under the general term " loess," are thought
by some to be of aeolian origin and by others to be produced by
aqueous action (p. 31). According to Richthofen, the Chinese
deposits are largely composed of a fine dust, probably derived from
a fluvio-glacial period and subsequently desiccated during a time
of dry climate, the dry dust being afterwards transported by the
wind to the river basins and plains of China.
The Keuper sandstone round Birkenhead and Stourton consists
of desert sand which has been consolidated and made into a solid
rock. On 'weathering, this rock disintegrates and forms a loose
sand similar to other deposits of wind-blown sand.
Aeolian deposits sometimes extend over wide areas, but are
often of an irregular and discontinuous nature. Their thickness
is usually very variable, and they often exhibit cross- or current-
bedding. Ripple-marks sometimes occur and are useful in ascertain-
ing the mode of origin of the sand.
Sand hills sometimes grow rapidly ; H. T. Crofton has observed
that under favourable conditions those at St. Annes grow at the
rate of over 2 feet per annum, the greatest increase occurring in